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EDITORIALS 


THE TIDE —Last week this column men- 
HAS TURNED tioned that there seemed appar- 

ent no great rush to buy in antici- 
pation of strengthening consumer demand, due to the 
September push behind canned foods. This week hap- 
pily, there is evidence that the full impact of this 
tremendous push is beginning to register with the buy- 
ers. The following letter to Brokers, from one of the 
more active sell-minded Midwest canners, under the 
heading “The Tide Has Turned” is indicative: 


“Try to get a long-distance phone call through to 
our office! Telephones are ringing, the telegraph 
machine is sputtering out fast messages, and ship- 
ping clerks are working overtime getting out rush 
requests. This is going to be a big month. 


“We regret that too many buyers and brokers 
waited until the last hour before they woke up and 
realized that their stocks are depleted and replace- 
ments needed. Many a sale is going to be lost because 
we have all failed to see that stocks at the retail level 
were not ample. 


“Correct this situation and do not lose further 
business to competition. Let’s get ‘on the ball’ and 
see that ample requests are rushed through to make 
September the Canned Food Month of the Year. A 
great opportunity awaits those who are going to be 
smart. 


“Stop selling flyswatters and get going giving can- 
ned vegetables proper play!” 


BEANS —Also in our market re- 
STRENGTHENING port column last week, we 

had something to say about 
the unfortunate price cutting in fancy beans. Even as 
we wrote, the tide was turning. One important New 
York bean canner announced that the quick shipping 
price of $1.3214 on fancy 4 beans, would end as of 
September 15, and that the price thereafter would be 
$1.45. Another advised that he hasn’t packed a can for 
other than future orders. Withdrawn at the moment, 
he will also come in, if and when supplies are available, 
at $1.45 minimum. Pack there is tapering off with little 
prospects for late volume. 


The story in other products is much the same. Indi- 
ana canners are wondering if the tomato pack there 
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will even match last year’s extremely poor pack. Most 
are withdrawn with $1.40 for standard 303’s seemingly 
minimum. An independent Wisconsin canner an- 
nounced opening prices on corn up a nickel a dozen, 
even on 8 ounce over prices for shipment prior to Sep- 
tember 13 (except fancy 8 oz. up 2!4c). “This is not 
a corn year”, the canner states. “Our entire produc- 
tion is being held for regular established repeat cus- 
tomers. There is none available for the spot market. 
The enclosed prices only apply on future contracts.” 
The new prices quoted are $1.50 for fancy creamstyle 
and whole kernel golden 303’s, $1.40 for extra stand- 
ard ; $9.00 for fancy whole kernel 10’s, $8.75 for cream- 
style; $8.50 for extra standard whole kernel, $8.25 for 
extra standard creamstyle. Nationally advertised 
brands are quoted at $1.75 for creamstyle and whole 
kernel, $1.80 for shoepeg, and $1.67! for creamstyle 
country gentlemen. . . . California fruits continue in- 
creasing in strength; and so it goes. 


THE STATE —tThis is not intended to be a 


OF BUSINESS'~ market report. Our purpose here 

is merely to indicate the trend. 
“The Biddle Survey”, which does an excellent job of 
interpreting commercial, industrial, financial and legis- 
lative trends, had this to say about the State of Busi- 
ness in its September 2 issue: 


“We turn now into a new season, Labor Day has come 
and gone. Behind us lies summer vacations, the sea- 
sonal lull, with its traditional slowdown in business, 
and most important, a recession unmourned and amaz- 
ingly short. 


“The recession isn’t altogether over yet; maybe the 


- pull-out is going to be even slower than some of the 


more optimistic prophets are now saying; maybe we 
still have some painful experiences ahead. But it 
scarcely can be denied that we are on the. way, that 
there has been marked improvement in the outlook, 
and, above all, that there is a distinctly better tone 
to business. a 


“In prospect are an improving sales pattern. Some 
degree of pick-up in inventory buying, the probability 
of a better employment picture, a walloping good 
Christmas season, and maybe, even some chance. of 
more satisfactory profits.” 
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LEGISLATION 


Proof of Safety of Chemical 
Additive Required by Food and 
Drug Amendment 


The safety of chemicals used in the 
processing of food must be proved by in- 
dustry before the chemical can be sold for 
use in foods, under an amendment to the 
Food and Drug Law signed September 6 
by the President. 


Heretofore it has been necessary for 
the Government to prove a chemical un- 
safe after a food item was already on 
the grocery shelves and then to institute 
court action to remove it from the 
market. 


Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Arthur S. Flemming said the 
new legislation was “a major step for- 
ward” in the program of the Food and 
Drug Administration to protect the pub- 
lic from unsafe food additives. 


Mr. Flemming pointed out that the new 
amendment not only provides greater 
protection to the public but also will 
make it possible for the food industry 
to continue its development of new food 
products. He said the new amendment 
would have the effect of removing un- 
necessary restrictions on many useful 
chemicals which are perfectly safe if 
properly used. 


Under the new law the manufacturer 
or promoter of a new food additive will 
have to test it for safety on animals, and 
submit the test results to the Food and 
Drug Administration. 


If FDA is satisfied that the data estab- 
lish safety of the additive under proper 
conditions of use, it will issue a regula- 
tion specifying the amount which may 
be used, and any other necessary condi- 
tions of use. 


If safety of the additive is not estab- 
lished in the opinion of FDA, its use will 
not be permitted. 


Any person adversely affected by an 
FDA order will have an opportunity for 
public hearing. Any order issued after 
such a hearing will be subject to court 
review. The new amendment requires 
that such an order be sustained “if based 
upon a fair evaluation of the entire 
record.” 


The new law covers substances inten- 
tionally added to food and also substances 
which from their intended use may be 
reasonably expected to become a com- 
ponent of a food, or to affect its charac- 
teristics, and which are not generally rec- 
ognized by qualified experts as safe for 
their intended use. 


With respect to additives commonly 
used in food before January 1, 1958, ex- 
perience based upon such use may be 
taken into account in determining safety. 
Thus such common additives as_ salt, 
sugar, vinegar, and a great many others 
will be exempt. 


For substances already in use prior 
to January 1, 1958, but which may not 
be generally recognized by experts as 
safe, industry will have 18 months from 
the date of enactment of the law to pre- 
sent the necessary safety data, provided 
there is no evidence that the substance 
is unsafe. 


The law forbids any additive use that 
would promote consumer reception, or 
otherwise result in adulteration or mis- 
branding within the meaning of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug,’ and Cosmetic Act. It 
further provides that where necessary 
to assure that a proposed use will be safe, 
the Secretary shall not fix the amount of 
the additive which may be used at a level 
higher than he finds to be required to 
accomplish the physical or other tech- 
nical effect, and shall refuse to permit its 
use at all if he concludes it will not pro- 
duce the intended. effect. 


Requirements of the law become effec- 
tive 180 days after enactment. Petitions 
may be submitted any time after enact- 
ment. 


FACTS ABOUT THE FOOD 
ADDITIVE AMENDMENT 


BACKGROUND 


The Industry will recall that when the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938 was passed, the number of chem- 
ical food additives in use was relatively 
small. The public health problem as seen 
at that time was to control the use of 
outright poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances. This the Act did, by prohibiting 
the addition of any amount of such sub- 
stances except where required in pro- 
duction or unavoidable under good manu- 
facturing practice, and by providing for 
safe tolerances for those required or 
unavoidable. 


But the 1938 law did not provide for 
advance clearance of safety of food addi- 
tives—it left it up to the Food and Drug 
Administration to discover their use, and 
to make tests to prove them “poisonous 
or deleterious” to the satisfaction of the 
court when action was required to remove 
them from the market. 
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Since 1938, knowledge concerning the 
usefulness of chemicals in food process- 
ing has advanced tremendously. Hun- 
dreds of chemicals not used prior to 1938 
and many not then known have come 
into food use or have been seriously con- 
sidered for such use; and thousands more 
have received some degree of considera- 
tion. 

Adequate testing of a food additive for 
safety to humans ordinarily requires a 
minimum of two years of animal feeding 
tests. Such testing of the many new 
products coming along was an impossible 
task for the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion; and even those for which testing 
could be undertaken, could be used in the 
food supply while the lengthy tests were 
being conducted. While most sponsors 
of new food additives made the neces- 
sary tests first and checked with the Food 
and Drug Administration before using 
the additives, some did not—and the law 
did not require it. 

The evaluation of the safety of food 
additives requires consideration of con- 
ditions of use, amounts used, other re- 
lated additives which may be consumed, 
and many other factors. 


N.C.A. HELPED DRAFT 


The legislation culminates about six 
years of study during which scientific 
testimony by members of the National 
Canners Association research staff was 
presented and policy and legal views of 
the industry were developed by Associa- 
tion Counsel at Congressional hearings. 
To further assist in the development of 
satisfactory legislation, N.C.A. prepared 
and had introduced a bill containing 
its recommendations. Compromises were 
made by all those having decided points 
of view, with the resulting measure win- 
ning the full support of the food indus- 
tries, the chemical industry, consumer 
representatives, and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


WHAT THE AMENDMENT DOES 


In effect the law requires the promoter 
of any food additive not generally recog- 
nized by qualified experts as safe for its 
intended use to establish safety of the 
additive to the satisfaction of the Food 
and Drug Administration before market- 
ing the additive. 

Technically, this is accomplished by de- 
fining as adulterated under the Act, any 
food containing a food additive which 
has not been granted a specific regula- 
tion specifying the conditions under 
which it may safely be used, or exempted 
from such a regulation. 

In order to obtain such a regulation, 
the promoter of the additive must.submit 
to the Secretary of HEW a petition con- 
taining, among other things, pertinent 
information regarding the composition of 
the additive, condition of proposed use, 
intended effect of the additive on the 
food, methods of analysis of the food for 
the additive, and full reports of investi- 
gations made with respect to the safety 
of the additive. 


(Please turn the page.) 
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Here’s a new, effective method for 
moving salt from delivery cars or trucks 
into plant storage, without disrupting 
other operations. Hydraulic Handling sys- 
tems, already in operation in several 
plants, have eliminated the expense of 
mechanical unloading equipment, and cut 
down considerably on man-hours needed 
to do the job. 


What is Hydraulic Handling? Very 
simply, Hydraulic Handling is the move- 
ment of granular salt in circulating satu- 
rated brine, through pipes. Referring to 
the diagram, you will note that dry salt 
from the hopper car is mixed with satu- 
rated brine in a salt-receiving pit, to form 
a slurry of the saturated brine and undis- 
solved salt. This slurry is pumped through 
a pipe to a salt-storage tank. Overflow 
brine from the tank continuously returns 
to the slurrying pit to carry more salt 
into storage. 


Advantages of Hydraulic Handling. 
Every Hydraulic Handling installation 
has a number of exclusive advantages: 


1. Great flexibility. Because pipes do the work 
of carrying salt, a Hydraulic Handling system 
can be installed anywhere in the plant. Piping 
is flexible, and can be run where it won’t in- 
terfere with other plant operating activities. 


2. No need to move existing equipment. Ma- 
chines that might obstruct mechanical han- 
dling equipment simply don’t get in the way 
of a Hydraulic Handling installation. 

3. Long life, low maintenance. You need no 


safety guards ...no roofing to protect salt 
from weather ...no belt conveyors, eleva- 


For rock-salt users, Hydraulic Handling is 

iall ical when used with 
combined wet-storage and dissolving 
tanks or with International Salt Com- 
pany’s famous Sterling Wet-Storage Lix- 
ator. These units store Sterling Rock Salt 
the same way Hydraulic Handling moves 
it: combined with saturated brine. Thus 
the salt-and-brine slurry delivered 
through Hydraulic Handling to the Lix- 
ator is already in the correct form. The 
Lixator delivers 100°/-saturated Lixate 
Brine through pipes to any point of use 
in the plant, and automatically makes 
more brine as needed. 

From delivery to use, dry rock salt is 
never handled in plants equipped with 
both a Hydraulic Handling system and a 
Sterling Lixator. 
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Using Salt 


by INTERES) COMPANY, INC. 


Hydraulic Handling—Quick, Economical 
Move Salt into Storage 


OVERFLOW BRINE 
RETURNING TO PIT 


SALT-RECEIVING PIT 


POSSIBLE HYDRAULIC HANDLING INSTALLATION 


tors or similar pieces of mechanical handling 
equipment. Also, there is never any salt dust 
that might corrode vital plant equipment. As 
a result, Hydraulic Handling installations 
have a long life, with very little maintenance 
expense. 

4. Unlimited capacity. Hydraulic Handling 
systems can be designed to unload, move and 
store any amount and type of salt—rock or 
evaporated. Whatever your specific unload- 
ing needs, Hydraulic Handling can satisfy 
them. 

You can get more information on how 
Hydraulic Handling can work in your 
plant to cut down salt-unloading and salt- 
handling expense from International Salt 
Company. One of our experienced Sales 
Engineers will be glad to work with you to 
determine the best system of Hydraulic 
Handling for your specific needs. He can 
also help you use salt efficiently in a// your 
plant operations needing salt or brine. 


Service and Research 
are the Extras 


Behind this qualified salt specialist are 
all the resources and experience, of 
International Salt Company. We produce 
both Sterling Rock Salt and Sterling 
Evaporated Salt in all types and sizes... 
plus automatic equipment for making 
brine from both kinds of salt. So our sales 
engineer can recommend the type and 
size of salt most perfectly suited to your 
needs. He can also recommend the most 
efficient and inexpensive methods for stor- 
ing, handling or using salt or brine. Ask 
him...sendacard or letter to International 
Salt Company, Inc., Scranton 2, Pa.... 
or contact our nearest sales office. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., SCRANTON, PA. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga. ; Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, 
La.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Newark, N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; New 
York, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Memphis, Tenn; and Rich- 
mond, Va. 


STERLING SALT 


PRODUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC 
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The law then requires the Secretary to: 
— establish a regulation permitting use 
of the additive, if he finds it safe, or 
—issue an order denying the petition. 
If the regulation is issued, it may 
specify the food or foods in or on which 
the additive may be used, the maximum 
amount which may be used or permitted 
to remain in or on the food, the manner 
of use, and any directions or labeling or 
packaging requirements necessary to 
assure safety. Any regulation issued 
does not apply exclusively to the peti- 
tioner, but applies to anyone who uses 
the additive. 


SUBSTANCES COVERED 


The law covers any substance: 

—which when used as intended may 
result, or be reasonably expected to 
result, in its becoming a component 
of food, or otherwise affect the char- 
acteristics of food, and 

—which is not generally recognized 

among qualified experts as having 
been shown to be safe. 

Thus included are substances intended 
for use in producing, manufacturing, 
packing, processing, preparing, treating, 
packaging, transporting, or holding food; 
and specifically included are any sources 
of radiation intended for such use. Anti- 
oxidayts, mold inhibitors, rancidity pre- 
vention agents and other preservatives, 
emulsifiers, stabilizers, extenders, colors, 
flavoys, bleaching agents and thickening 
agents are examples of the types of addi- 
tives which’ are covered. 


SUBSTANCES NOT COVERED 


The law exempts: 

—substances generally recognized 
among appropriately qualified ex- 
perts as safe. This would include 
substances previously given informal 
sanction or approval:— 

‘By the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, under the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

By the Department of Agriculture 
under either the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act or the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act. 

—Pesticide chemicals, pesticide resi- 
dues on crops (raw agricultural com- 
modities), and pesticide residues in 
processed foods when such residues 
result from legal uses of pesticides 
on crops. 


These residues are dealt with under 
another section of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (Sec. 408, the 
Pesticide Chemicals Amendment of 
1954). 

—Accidental contaminants. These will 
be dealt with under the basic pro- 
visions of the 1938 Act. 


DETERMINING APPROVAL 


The law sets forth precise rules to 
guide the Department in acting on a peti- 
’ tion. A regulation may not be issued to 
permit an additive in food: 

—If the data fail to show that the pro- 

posed use will be safe. (And the law 
specifically provides that no additive 


shall be deemed to be safe if it is 
found to induce cancer when ingested 
by man or animal, or if it is found 
by other appropriate tests to induce 
cancer in man or animals.) 

—If the proposed use would promote 
deception of the consumer, or would 
otherwise result in adulteration or 
misbranding within the meaning of 
of the Act. 

And further, if a tolerance limitation 
is necessary to assure that the additive 
will be safe, the Secretary must not: 

—Allow the chemical unless it will 
accomplish the intended physical or 
technical effect, or 

—Allow more of the chemical than is 
reasonably required to accomplish 
such effect. 

In determining whether a proposed use 
of an additive is safe, the Department is 
directed to consider, among other things: 

—The probable consumption of the 
additive and of any substance found 
in or on food because of its use. 

—The cumulative effect of the additive 
in the diet of nian or animals, taking 
into account the effect of any chem- 
ically or pharmacologically related 
substance in the diet. 

—Safety factorS appropriate in the 
opinion of qualified experts for use 
in evaluating animal experimenta- 
tion data. 


APPEAL OF 
GOVERNMENT DECISIONS 

Any person adversely affected by an 
order of the Secretary may, within 30 
days of publication of the order, file ob- 
jections to the order and request a public 
hearing. The Secretary is directed to hold 
the hearing as promptly as possible, after 
due notice, and to issue an order acting 
upon the objections as soon as practicable 
after the hearing. The order must be 
based upon “a fair evaluation of the 
entire record” of the hearing. 

In the case of actual controversy as ‘to 
the validity of any order issued after 
public hearing, any person adversely 
affected may petition the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the circuit in which he 
resides, to set aside all or part of the 
order. The petition must be filed within 
60 days after entry of the order. 


MAINE SARDINE GRADING 
A SUCCESS 


The State of Maine’s new mandatory 
grading program for the state’s sardine 
industry has resulted in the highest qual- 
ity pack since the fish were first canned 
in the state nearly a century ago. 

According to George C. Seybolt, presi- 
dent of the William Underwood Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass., a pioneer in 
the canning of sardines, and chairman 
of the Maine Sardine Council Research 
Committee, one million cases packed to 
date show an exceptionally high average 
quality score and improvement is being 
noted from pack to pack. 

Mr. Seybolt, who was instrumental in 
helping to create this grading system 
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last spring in conjunction with Maine’s 
Agricultural Commissioner E. L. New- 
dick said that this revolutionary move 
was being followed enthusiastically by 
the industry. 

“We still have many problems to over- 
come but the program is proving to be 
the best thing that ever happened to im- 
prove the future outlook of our industry,” 
Mr. Seybolt said. 

The program calls for grading of every 
lot packed. Sardines fall in Fancy, Extra 
Standard, Standard and Sub-Standard 
categories according to scores obtained 
under a point system. 

The scoring is based on appearance, 
flavor, odor, texture and other factors 
and the system eliminates from trade 
channels all lots that do not reach a rea- 
sonable minimum. 

The work is being carried forward in 
a modern, well equipped laboratory in 
Bangor, Maine, staffed by trained food 
technologists. 


DEDICATION AT MORRISVILLE 


The new $400,000 food processing 
building at the New York State Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at Mor- 
risville will be formally dedicated on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 28, 1958 in 
special ceremonies at the school. The 
new building, named “Shannon Hall” in 
honor of the late Fern Shannon who 
served as the first chairman of the New 
York State Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation’s Education Committee, is a com- 
pletely equipped food building with labo- 
ratories, classrooms, offices, canning and 
freezing rooms, special rooms for proc- 
essing specialty items, a quick freeze 
room and regular common and refrig- 
erated storage. 

All processors and their wives, as well 
as others interested in viewing this new 
building are cordially invited to the dedi- 
cation which starts at 1:30 p.m. in the 
school gym. The formal program will 
be limited to two or three speakers who 
will give brief talks. Ed Burns, president 
of NCA will represent the processing in- 
dustry on the program and will be intro- 
duced by Warren Kennell, chairman of 
the Education Committee. Mrs. Fern 
Shannon will unveil the plaque which 
has been placed in the new building 
honoring her late husband. Following the 
dedication, the building will be open for 
detailed inspection. 


The school has been outstanding in the 
training of young men for the food in- 
dustry and has graduated 423 in the 
past 12 years. 

American Can Company will hold an 
open house cocktail party at Lincklaen 
House in nearby Cazenovia immediately 
after the tour of the building. In order 
that American Can and the Morrisville 
folks may know how many to plan for at 
these events, William H. Sherman, Secre- 
tary, New York State Canners & Freez- 
ers Association, 226 First Federal Sav- 
ings Building, Rochester, asks that he 
be so advised, well in advance of the 
occasion. 
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Ontario Food Processors Association 
will hold its 25th annual convention and 
machinery and supplies show at the 
Royal York UHetel, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, December 7, 8, and 9, Secretary 
Garth R. Matthews has advised. 


Cranberry Products, Ine., Eagle River, 
Wisconsin has elected the following offi- 
cers: Vernon Goldsworthy, President; 
Victor Raddauft, Vice-President; Ralph 
Sampson, Treasurer; and Howard 
Querry, Secretary. The firm is installing 
new equipment which will double the 
production of cranberry sauce in 303’s, 
10’s and 7 ounce, as also a glass line for 
spiced cranberry preserves cran- 
berry orange relish. The company is 
introducing spiced cherries in #300 cans 
this year. A whole sugared cranberry, 
which the company has named “Cran- 
sweets,” is being sold to candy manu- 
facturers for cordial candy centers, which 
they claim sells for less than mara- 
schino cherries yet contains no artificial 
color. 


Hungerford Packing Company, Hun- 
gerford, Pennsylvania, has appointed J. 
E. Kite Brokerage Company, representa- 
tives in the Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio, 
markets. 


Indiana State Tomato Festival, in 
charge of Roscoe Fraser, will be held 
this year on Thursday, September 18 at 
Bluffton, Indiana in connection with the 
Bluffton Street Fair. Highlights of the 
tomato events will include a hamper 
show and a tomato grading contest for 
which cash prizes will be offered. 


Continental Can Company will expand 
its Tampa, Florida can plant with the 
addition of a 25,000 square foot ware- 
house, construction of which will get 
underway immediately. 


Keystone Mushroom Company, Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania, has appointed Donald 
B. Boyd, sales manager. Keystone is one 
of the country’s largest growers and 
packers of cultivated hot house mush- 
rooms and just recently completed a new 
addition to the plant and the installation 
of automatic processing equipment. Mr. 
Boyd has had 17 years of food retailing 
experience including five years with A & 
P as a store manager, and 12 years op- 
erating his own supermarket in Coates- 
ville. 
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J. B. WHARTON, JR., newly elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
National Can Corporation as Robert S. 
Solinsky moves from president to chair- 
man of the board. Donald C. Lillis, who 
has been chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive committee, 
continues as chairman of the executive 
committee. Messrs. Solinsky and _ Lillis 
will both continue to serve the corpora- 
tion in active capacities. 


National Can Corporation has appoint- 
ed J. T. Shipley, general manager of the 
Baltimore headquartered Atlantic Divi- 
sion. Mr. Shipley, who was most recently 
head of National Can’s Customer Seamer 
Service Department, will be responsible 
for all sales, manufacturing, and related 
functions of the Division. The announce- 
ment was made this week by J. B. Whar- 
ton, Jr., National Can President. 

William S. Baillie has joined the Sales 
Department in the Baltimore District 
and will report directly to Arthur J. 
Ringman, Baltimore District sales man- 
ager. 


American Can Company has begun 
construction of a “Data Processing Cen- 
ter” at Edison, New Jersey. The 13,000 
square foot building will feature a cur- 
tain wall facade of aluminmum, glass 
and porcelain, and will have a special 
computing room designed and construct- 
ed to maintain accurate conditions of 
temperature and humidity at all times. 
Completiion is scheduled for late fall. 
Parking facilities for 75 cars will be pro- 
vided adjacent to the building. Wigton- 
Abbott Corporation of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, are the builders. 
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H. J. MeGrath Company has appointed 
Willing & Shtafman, Inec., Elizabeth, 
New Jersey food brokers, exclusive rep- 
resentatives for the Metropolitan New 
York and New Jersey areas. The firm 
has represented McGrath in the New 
Jersey area for many years. 


Ralph O. Dulany, president of John H. 
Dulany & Sens, Fruitland, Maryland, 
Canners and freezers, recently air ex- 
pressed a case of Maryland vacuum 
packed canned sweet potatoes to the 
Governor of Louisiana with the compli- 
ments of Maryland’s Governor, Theodore 
R. McKeldin. The act was part of the 
“September is Canned Foeds Month” 
promotion. In his letter to the Governor 
of Louisiana, Governor MeKeldin said 
that since the Free State of Maryland 
was the cradle of the canning industry, 
he was delighted to take part in the cele- 
bration and pointed out that the canning 
of sweet potatoes was pioneered in 
Maryland, and since it is such a de- 
lectable product, that he was sure the 
Governor of Louisiana would enjoy it. 
He also suggested that sweet potatoes 
might be a vegetable which could he 
grown in Louisiana, but certainly that 
he could not expect a superior product 
such as that produced in Maryland. 


Martin H. Cope Company, Rheems, 
Pennsylvania, packers of evaporated 
(dried) sweet corn, has appointed Adams 
Associates, Ine. of York, Pennsylvania, 
to handle its advertising. The company 
has been in business since 1900 and re- 
cently restyled its entire line of corn 
products to feature the “Dutch Delight” 
brand name. 


Tri-State Directory of vegetable, fruit 
and seafood processors in the states of 
Delaware Maryland, New Jersey, East- 
ern Shore of Virginia, and adjacent 
areas, has just been published by the Tri- 
State Packers Association. The Directory 
lists all of the packers in these states, 
each identified by the items produced, 
brand names, along with names of the 
officers, and telephone number for each 
firm. It makes a very valuable reference 
source for all branches of the industry 
and allied interests. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
cition, Masonic Building, Easton, Mary- 
land, at $2.00 each. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


ACREAGE, CONDITION AND 
INDICATED PRODUCTION 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1958 


SUMMARY—The prospective 1958 ton- 
nage of eight important vegetables for 
processing is 12 percent above the 1957 
production and 21 percent above average, 
according to the U.S.D.A. Crop Report- 
ing Board. The indicated 1958 tonnage 
of these crops, based on September 1 
conditions, is 6.96 million tons. These 
estimates cover all of the vegetables for 
processing (canning and freezing) reg- 
ularly estimated by the Board except 
asparagus, open-market purchases of 
cabbage for kraut, cucumbers for pickles 
and fall spinach. The eight crops esti- 
mated on Septmeber 1 usually account 
for about 92 percent of the total tonnage 
processed. 


LIMA BEANS—A total of 93,440 tons of 
green lima beans for processing in 1958 
is indicated by September 1 conditions. 
This is about 4 percent more than aver- 
age production of 89,700 tons and slight- 
ly larger than last year’s crop. 

From an acreage for harvest nearly 
as large as was harvested in 1957, indi- 
cations on September 1 point to a yield 
of 2,083 pounds of shelled green lima 
beans, which is slightly above last year’s 
yield and substantially above average. 
In California where nearly a third of the 
acreage is located, the September 1 indi- 
cated yield is placed at 3,000 pounds, 
nearly equal to last year’s yield and well 
above average. Elsewhere in the United 
States, favorable 1958 crop prospects on 
the Atlantic Coast from Virginia north- 
ward to Pennsylvania and in Michigan 
more than offset less favorable condi- 
tions in Wisconsin and Washington. 


SNAP BEANS — Snap bean production 
prospects for 1958 declined slightly to- 
ward the end of the season and on Sep- 
tember 1, a total of 368,140 tons was 
indicated for canning and freezing. This 
compares with 359,810 tons harvested in 
1957 and the average of 271,800 tons for 
the 1947-56 period. Tonnage reductions 
from August 1 are indicated for New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and Washington. In Michigan and the 
Ozarks, prospects improved during 
August. 


BEETS—On September 1, indications 
pointed to a total of 132,000 tons of beets 
for canning in 1958. This is about 19 per- 
cent less than the 1957 production of 
163,600 tons and 9 percent below the 10- 
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year average production of 144,600 tons. 
The 1958 preliminary estimate of acreage 
for harvest is 15,900 acres, compared 
with 17,250 acres harvested in 1957 and 
average of 16,800 acres. The United 
States average yield indicated on Sep- 
tember 1 is 8.3 tons per acre. This com- 
pares with 9.5 tons harvested in 1957 
and the average of 8.4 tons per acre. 
This year’s indicated yield is lower than 
the 1957 yield in all important States 
except Michigan. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT — Production of 
cabbage from acreage under contract 
to kraut packers is now forecast at 130,- 
360 tons, or 600 tons more than was ex- 
pected on August 1. Because of dry 
weather in Wisconsin, yield prospects 
declined during August in this State, but 
in Indiana, Ohio and New York yield 
prospects improved during the month 
and more than offset the decline in Wis- 
consin. This estimate does not include 
open market purchases for kraut manu- 
facture. No information is available at 
this time on the tonnage of 1958 crop 
cabbage that will be purchased on the 
open market for kraut manufacture. 
Last year, kraut packers purchased 61,- 
300 tons or 36 percent of their total 
supplies on the open market. The 10-year 
average open market purchases amount 
to 92,000 tons or 48 percent of the total 
supplies for kraut. 


Total cabbage production in early fall 
States is forecast at 482,800 tons, 12 
percent more than last year’s production 
but 3 percent below the 10-year average. 
This seasonal group supplies the bulk of 
cabbage for kraut. 


SWEET CORN—Sweet corn production 
prospects declined about 9 percent from 
the August 1 forecast and on September 
1, a total of 1,325,400 tens was in dicated 
for processing in 1958. This is about 13 
percent less than last year’s production 
of 1,514,800 tons and slightly below 
average. 


The September 1 indicated yield is 
3.42 tons per acre. This compares with 
last year’s yield of 3.46 tons per acre 
and the 10-year average of 3.00 tons of 
sweet corn for processing. Unfavorable 
‘weather conditions during August in 
Indiana, Minnesota and Wisconsin sharp- 
ly reduced this year’s crop in these States 
from earlier expectations. The Illinois, 
Delaware and Maryland crop was also 
slightly under the tonnage indicated on 
August 1. Little change was shown for 
most of the other important States on 
September 1. 
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TOMATOES—On September 1, a total of 
4,368,400 tons of tomatoes for processing 
was indicated for 1958. This is nearly 3 
percent more tonnage than was indicated 
on August 1. Most of this increase was 
in California where over 40 percent of 
the acreage is located. In this State, 
September 1 indications pointed to a 
yield one ton more than was expected 
on August 1. If the September 1 indi- 
cated production is finally realized, it 
will exceed last year’s tonnage of 3,314,- 
840 tons by 32 percent. It compares with 
the 10-year production of 3,289,800 tons. 

The September 1 indicated yield is 12.7 
tons per acre. Yield prospects declined 
during August several scattered 
States including Arkansas, Colorado, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Utah and 
Wisconsin, but improvement in Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Kentucky and New 
York more than, offset the declines else- 
where. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES—The Septem- 
ber 1 condition of cucumbers for pickles 
is better than in 1957 and average on 
the corresponding date. The only impor- 
tant States where this year’s crop was 
not good to excellent were Wisconsin and 
South Carolina. In Wisconsin, rainfall 
this season has been generally light and 
late summer showers were mostly local. 
Lack of sufficient moisture coupled with 
unusually cool weather for Wisconsin 
late in August caused some damage to 
this year’s crop of pickling cucumbers. 
Several extremely hot days in South 
Carolina occurred at a critical time in 
the maturity of this crop and caused 
some losses. 


CROP REPORTS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 6—For the 
first time in several weeks near perfect 
weather prevailed. Sweet corn harvest 
was nearly 90 percent complete. Harvest 
cf lima beans for processing continued 
and crop is about 65 percent finished. 
Downy mildew has been troublesome in 
Delaware but no serious damage report- 
ed. Harvest of tomatoes continues in 
North Central Maryland and some late 
fields on the Peninsula. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL., Sept. 2—Acreage of 
corn 10 percent better. Crop 25 percent 
off normal, however, we were one-third 
off normal last year. Our area suffered 
from excessive rainfall in June and 
July. Particularly damaged were the 
near level fields where the rainfall “pud- 
dled” and pretty much sealed the soil. 
Some of the finest prairie land in the 
corn belt was producing a ton and two 
tons, whereas the norm for this kind 
of ground has been 5 tons per acre. 


SYCAMORE, ILL., Sept. 1—Crop of white 
co-gent sweet corn 75 percent; golden 
70 percent. All plants in area have off 
days. 


INDIANA, Sept. 3—One day of scattered 
light rain with temperatures from 60 to 
90 degrees; low temperatures on Sunday 
and Monday, August 31 and September 
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1. The Weather Bureau at Indianapolis 
reported eight days of rain and no days 
of 90 degree temperatures during 
August. The quality and quantity of 
tomatoes during past week continued to 
improve. Reports are that the fruit size 
is much larger, on the average, than 
previous years. Some reports are that 
the quality on the whole is better than 
last year. Continuing to check disease. 
Corn pack about over with yields from 
late plantings declining in quality and 
quantity. Early plantings were of the 
best quality received for a long time. 


MT. COMFORT, IND., Sept. 4—Good 
quality to date on tomatoes but going 
down fast. Good September weather and 
part of October would not even make 
good crop. Look for about 6 ton average. 


MUNICE, IND., Sept. 5—Expected 80 
percent of normal tonnage on tomatoes, 
however, receipts of raw stock to date 
are about 50 percent of normal. We have 
now lowered our estimate to 70 percent 
of normal crop in this area. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., Sept. 8—Pack 
of wax and green beans for 1958 com- 
pleted on Setpember 3; quality good. 
Total pack down approximately 11 per- 
cent from 1957. Continued cold, wet 
weather has seriously curtailed produc- 
tion of tomatoes to date. Our 1958 acre- 
age approximately 10 percent more than 
in 1957. Pack to date only 13 percent of 
1957. Sizing of apple crop has slowed 
up in past two weeks due to continued 
cold weather. Large pack of apples and 
applesauce is prospect. 


PHELPS, N. Y., Sept. 4—The condition 
of our cabbage for kraut crop seems to 
be excellent. Last year the acreage was 
smaller than usual and we believe there 
has been some increase this year, but 
the prospective yield will be much larger 
than last year because it has been rain- 
ing periodically all summer and the 
weather has been fairly cool, which 
makes for good growing condtions for 
cabbage. We are looking for a very high 
yield per acre. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO, Sept. 8—Heavy rains 
in July and August damaged tomatoe 
crop severely, and diseases are taking a 
heavy toll. Some fields will finish by 
September 15. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., Sept. 5—So far we 
are having good quality tomatoes. There 
are signs of a normal pack, but a little 
blight is noted in some fields at this 
time. Due to the wet summer, tomatoes 
are running large in size. 


CHIPPEWA, FALLS, WIS., Sept. 3—Our 
corn crop is late and backward. Tonnage 
will be much less than normal. Bean 
vines are short and yield is below nor- 
mal. We need sunshine. 


EAGLS RIVER, WIS., Sept. 8—Cranberry 
crop late. Hail and frost damage will 
cut Wisconsin crop from government 
estimate of 335,000 barrels to around 
300,000 barrels. 
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TO PROMOTE SAFETY—With the hope 
that a few of them will be used, injury 
markers will be made available to Wis- 
consin as injuries are reported. Shown 
above are M. P. Verhulst, executive secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Harold Severson, in 
charge of safety records, of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association, as the first 
markers were mailed. In the first six 
months of 1958, thirty disabling injuries 
were reported to the association. Pur- 
pose of the program, according to Mr. 
Verhulst, is to call attention to causes 
of accidents by placing a marker on the 
machine, plant area or station where the 
disabling injury took place. The marker 
is in the form of a waterproof sticker 
about four inches in diameter. It bears 
the legend: “Disabling Injury Occurred 
Here — Wisconsin Canners Safety Con- 
test”. Mr. Verhulst said 84 of the asso- 
ciation’s 107 member canning plants are 
participating in the 1958 contest. Last 
year thirteen state canning firms com- 
pleted the season without a single dis- 
abling injury. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., Sept. 6—A _ short- 
age of soil moisture continues and crops 
are suffering. Believe moisture accumula- 
tion would be of little relief at this late 
date. Temperatures of from 41 to 96 de- 
grees prevailed the past week. Sweet 
corn is still suffering from adverse con- 
ditions. Some of the better acreage is 
yielding 90 percent or normal. As we 
continue to harvest we expect a sharp 
drop in field production as the late 
planted corn is already formed as to 
plant and ear size. 

Picking and processing of beans should 
be nearly completed by September 13 
with 85 percent of crop now packed. 
Yields and quality have held up very 
satisfactorily. 


M. J. Holland, Ine., Chicago food 
brokers, have announced the addition of 
Anthony Ragona to the retail merchan- 
dising statf. Mr. Ragona has had some 
25 years of experience as manager and 
supervisor for one of the large grocery 
chains. 
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Pet Milk Company has appointed Rob- 
ert E. Buell, assistant division sales 
manager of the San Francisco Division. 


Tomato Juice Outsells Root Beer— 
This word comes from Warren Spangle, 
Executive Secretary of the Indiana Can- 
ners Association, who reports that for 
several years tomato juice has been sold 
in 7 ounce cups at 10¢ from the canners’ 
exhibit at the Indiana State Fair. This 
year a check was made with concession- 
naire serving root bear in the Agricul- 
tural Building, which was not too far 
from the canners’ exhibit, and it was 
found that tomato juice outsold root beer 
by almost one-third. Approximately 100 
cases of juice moved the first seven days 
of the Fair. An interesting observation 
was the fact that nearly 50 percent of 
those served added salt to the juice. 
Significant was the fact that they added 
the salt before tasting it, which would 
indicate that the salt was added by habit 
rather than by the taste factor. In pre- 
vious years the Association had access 
to a walk-in cooler to prechill the toma- 
to juice. This, however, was not avail- 
able this year, and a small dispenser 
could not possibly chill the juice effec- 
tively. Stokely Can Camp came to the 
rescue and supplied a refrigerated truck 
parked outside of the Agriculture Build- 
ing for the pre-chilling. The thermostatic 
controlled cooling unit did the trick. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying With Confidence—Tomatoes Stiffen 
——Weather Hurting Corn, Lima Beans— 
Cther Vegetables Show Generally Strong 
Urdertone-——Citrus Offerings Light— West 
Coast Fruits Settle—Sardines Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 12, 1958 


SITUATION—Stiffening in the 
marke: for standard tomatoes in the Tri- 
states has been a market feature this 
week, along with announcement of open- 
ing prices on West Coast Bartlett pears 
at prices over last season’s opening 
levels. Prices for other West Coast 
fruits from the new pack appear to have 
settled on a trading basis, and the same 
holds true with respect to the new 
Alaska salmon pack. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are operat- 
ing with a little more confidence, but 
it is evident this early in the new mar- 
keting year that “working inventories” 
will again be the order of the day with 
most distributors, which means that the 
bankers will continue important ele- 
ments in the over-all picture as canners 
finance the carrying of their packs until 
they move into marketing channels. 


TOMATOES—With the tomato pack- 
ing season in the Tri-states waning, the 
market has stiffened somewhat, reflect- 
ing the reduced supply and firmer mar- 
ket which followed the recent heavy 
rains. Standard 1s, which had been mov- 
ing as low as 95 cents, are now held at 
$1.00 or better, with 303s generally com- 
manding $1.25, which is only 2% cents 
per dozen above what most canners 
figure is the break-even level this year. 

n standard 24%s, where movement has 
been rather light, the market is still held 
at $2.15, while 10s are quoted for prompt 
shipment on the basis of $7 per dozen. 
Buyers are studying the situation in 
California, where the pack is running 
heavy and is expected to be second only 
to 1956’s record output. As might be 
expected under such circumstances, the 
market has eased, with standards offer- 
ing at $1.25 for 303s, $1.85 for 2%s, and 
$6.75 for 10s, while solid pack choice 303s 


are listed at $1.40, 2%s at $1.95, and 
10s at $7.25, all f.o.b. coast canneries. 
The situation in the midwest, on the con- 
trary, is strong, with indications that the 
market, when it is set, will be well over 
that in competitive packing areas. 


CORN—Rain damage is cutting esti- 
mates of the corn pack in the Tri-states, 
with expectations that the proportion of 
standard will be larger than had been 
expected. Currently, canners are offering 
standard golden 303s at $1.15, with extra 
standards at $1.25 and fancy at $1.35- 
$1.40. Midwestern canners are offering 
new pack 308s at $1.30 for extra stand- 
ards and $1.40 for fancy. 


LIMA BEANS—Weather damage has 
upset packing plans in the East, and 
some canners are not inclined to book 
much business until the pack is in the 
cans. Offerings are reported from Tri- 
state canners on the basis of $2.35 for 
fancy tiny in 303s, with small at $2.10, 
mediums $1.75, and extra standard all- 
greens at $1.50, with mixed green and 
white at $1.30. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—A moderate 
amount of replacement buying is report- 


ed in peas, with the market holding at | 
Green and wax 


unchanged levels . tin 
beans are also showing a_ steady to 
strong undertone, under somewhat im- 
proved demand ... Reports from Cali- 
fornia note a stiffening in the market 
for allgreen asparagus, colossal in 2s 
holding at $4.25, with mixed medium- 
small at $3.95. 


CITRUS—Reports from Florida of 
heavy concentrator advance buying of 
on-tree oranges indicate that canners of 
single strength will face strong competi- 
tion for fruit supplies, with some inter- 
ests figuring that the current market 
of $3.75 for 46-ounce orange juice will 
be about the level for the new pack. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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Current offerings of 2s are reported 
rather light, with canners holding at 
$1.50. On grapefruit juice, the going 
market is $1.45 for 2s and $3.10 for 46- 
ounce. Fancy grapefruit sections hold 
firm at $1.72%-$1.75 for 303s. 


PEARS—Reflecting a shorter fruit 
crop, West Coast “name brand” packers 
nave opened 1958 pack Bartlett pears 
at levels well above those of a year ago. 
Fancy halves are quoted at $4.05, 
against $3.70 a year ago, and prices for 
other sizes and grades show comparable 
increases. Independent canners, however, 
are reported offering fancy 242s at $5.85, 
with choice at $3.40 and standards at 
$3.10. 


OTHER FRUITS The “trading” 
market for cling peaches in California 
is reported to have settled at about $2.65 
for choice 24%s and $2.55 for standards, 
with 303s at $1.85 and $1.80, respective- 
ly ... Fruit cocktail currently is offer- 
ing for prompt shipment at $3.65 for 
fancy 2%s and $3.40 for choice, with 
308s at $2.30 and $2.20, respectively, 
while on fruits-for-salad, fancy com- 
mand $5.10 for 2%s in extra heavy 
syrup, with 308s at $3.25... Apricot 
offerings continue few ard far between, 
with the market nominally held at $3.75 
for choice unpeeled 2's, with standards 
at $3.25, while 203s are quoted at $2.35 
and $2.20, respectively. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are gen- 
erally firm on the basis of $8 per case 
for quarter keyless oils, with the pack 
still running behind last year. California 
canners are offering in a limited way at 
$8.75-$9.00 for 1s ovals in tomato or 
mustard sauce, with No. 1 tall naturals 
at $7.00. Mackerel is held at $6.75 per 
case for talls. 


SALMON—Reds will again be on the 
short supply insofar as supplies are 
concerned for the new marketing year, 
and canners are holding firm at $32 per 
case for talls, with halves at $20. Pinks 
and chums, however, are less firm, re- 
flecting more liberal supplies. Pinks are 
offered at $20.50 per case for 1s, with 
halves at $12.75, while the market for 
chums is quoted at $16.50 for talls and 
$11 for halves. Medium reds are coming 
in for more attention, the market being 
quoted at $26.50-$27.00 for talls and 
$15.25-$15.50 for halves,. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying For ‘‘September’’ Drive — Markets 
Generally Strong — Tomato Pack Falling 
Down, Standards Go At Higher Levels—Corn 
Interest High As Pack Disappoints—Bean 
Scare Short Lived—Fast Action In Pumpkin 
—Fruits Steady—Shocking Plum Prices. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., September 11, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The trade here are 
still showing considerable interest in all 
kinds of canned foods as most major 
distributors are cooperating with current 
promotional activity on canned foods this 
month. A lot of processed food can be 
sold when distributors make an effort to 
do so and this is supposed to be the big 
month. However, most of the recent price 
advances are now out of the way and a 
great deal of buying was done in this 
market during the period just preceding 
such increases. Warehouses are filled to 
capacity at the moment but some real 
good promotions during September could 
create considerable replacement buying. 
In the meantime, markets generally con- 
tinue very strong with only one or two 
weak spots. 

Major interest this week was centered 
on tomatoes and corn both of which are 
doing very badly in this area. Every day 
brings additional reports of the tomato 
pack falling down even worse than had 
been anticipated a short time ago and 
there seems to be little doubt now about 
a very short pack in the offing locally. 
Canners have been extremely cautious 
about selling merchandise but those that 
have been willing to sell are finding ready 
takers where buyers have some foresight. 
Corn is in a similar situation as unusually 
dry weather during the summer has 
taken its toll. Prices are already up and 
there is every indication they will move 
higher in the immediate future. The price 
cutting on fancy beans that originated 
out of New York appears to have run its 
course and this situation is expected to 
adjust itself very shortly. This was about 
as understandable as the early price cut- 
ting on Cling peaches and was just about 
as justified. 


TOMATOES — There were some im- 
portant blocks of standard tomatoes sold 
here last week from local canners will- 
ing to accept business. A little was sold 
on the basis of $1.35 but the largest part 
of the business transacted was at the 
$1.40 level. The pack is falling down 
badly as the raw stock just isn’t available 
and it looks almost impossible for the 
pack to make a recovery before the end 
arrives. There were the usual scoffers 
waiting to see what happens before mak- 
ing any large scale commitments but 
they are going to pay more money the 
longer they wait. California still expects 
to come up with a bumper pack but this 
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area had a good pack of tomatoes last 
year and ran out of supplies a long time 
before the current pack got under way. 
First prices quoted from the Coast list 
standards at $1.30 for 303’s $1.90 for 
2%s and $6.75 for tens. Choice solid 
pack are quoted at $1.45, $2.15 and $7.50 
while fancy whole are listed at $1.75, 
$2.55 and $9.50. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There has 
been no change on opening prices for 
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tomato juice which is still going at $2.50 
for 46 oz. fancy grade and $1.25 for 2s. 
However, the pack is expected to be away 
off from last year and these prices could 
be adjusted upward at any time. The 
catsup market appears to have settled at 
$1.75 for fancy 14 oz. and $10.50 for tens 
from local sources while California is 
quoting $1.65 and $9.50. Fancy puree 
1.045 is offered from Midwestern canners 
at $1.05 for ones and $7.00 for tens while 
Coast canners have the same grade in 
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tens at $6.00. Buyers here are not as 
confident about tomato products as they 
are about tomatoes due to the large pack 
anticipated in California. 


CORN—Interest is running high where 
corn is concerned because even the worst 
skeptic seems convinced there won’t be 
enough corn to go around. Canner after 
canner hereabouts reports less tonnage 
and a much smaller pack in the offing. 
As in the case of tomatoes, there doesn’t 
seem to be a chance of pulling the pack 
up to where it should be although maybe 
the industry will sell corn at a profit this 
year for a change. Fancy grade is now 
generally held at $1.45 for 303s and $8.50 
for tens while extra standard is listed at 
$1.25 and $7.50. Standard grade just 
isn’t offered. 


BEANS—tThe price cutting on fancy 
beans was short lived and actually never 
should have started in the first place. It 
looks now like original opening prices 
will be restored and that will put fancy 
three sieve cuts at $1.50 for 303s and 
$8.50 for tens with fancy fours at $1.45 
and $8.00. Wax bean production is re- 
ported to be falling away off from last 
year in New York although Wisconsin 
seems to be coming along on both green 
and wax in a normal fashion. 


PUMPKIN —The local pack will be 
getting under way before very long and 
will start out on a completely bare mar- 
ket insofar as tens are concerned. Prices 
have already been named and most can- 
ners are now offering goods for shipment 
when ready on the basis of $5.50 for tens, 
$1.55 for 24s, $1.10 for 303s and $1.00 
for No. 300s. All of a sudden pumpkin 
will start moving and when it does action 
will be fast. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — The antici- 
pated hike in cocktail prices has not 
made it’s appearance as yet and choice 
grade is still available at $3.40 for 2%s 
and $12.45 for tens but these prices are 
not expected to last very long. When they 
are withdrawn prices will probably revert 
to the criginal opening levels of $3.50 
and $12.70. The trade here have covered 
quite heavily. No further changes to 
report pricewise on Cling peaches this 
week as many canners are still off the 
market and where business is being done 
it is being done on the basis of $2.70 for 
choice 2%s and $9.65 for tens. The pear 
pack is short and prices are holding 
steady at opening prices. Sweet cherries 
and apricots continue extremely tight 
with prices strong. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Buyers got a 
shock this week when opening prices 
arrived on prune plums but shock or no 
shock it appears these prices are here 
to stay due to the very short pack antici- 
pated. Fancy grade are listed at $2.75 
fir 2\s and $9.75 for tens with choice at 
$2.65 and $9.25. These prices are up 


sharply from last year but canners are 
paying some gold plated prices for raw 
stock and that accounts for the differ- 
ence. New pack pears are now ready for 
shipment but the trade will have to pay 
higher prices. Current quotations have 
choice grade on the basis of $3.50 for 
2%s and $12.60 for tens and there is 
every indication these prices will hold 
as bookings have been heavy and the 
pack in California is short. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Packs Fall Short Of Estimates—Dry Beans 
Weaken — Tomato Glut Poses Problem — 
Fruits Move At Higher Prices—Heavy Alaska 
Salmon Pack — Tuna Pack Heading For 
Record — Sardines Show Big Improvement. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 11, 1958 


THE SITUATION — September was 
ushered in by the warmest weather of the 
year for most districts of the State, with 
minor losses to some crops in which can- 
ners are directly interested. Tomatoes 
were damaged to some extent by prema- 
ture ripening and canners in some dis- 
tricts were unable to handle all offerings. 
Late peaches also sufdered some loss 
from sunburn and pears were adversely 
affected in some districts. Canners, how- 
ever, chalk up the losses as comparatively 
light. Packs this year are proving smaller 
than anticipated, with the exception of 
tomatoes, and even: this could be cut 
down drastically by early rains. Observ- 
ance of September as Canned Foods 
Month got off to a good start here with 
many distributors pointing out the fact 
that holdover stocks from last season 


were much lighter than expected and’ 


that many of this year’s packs are below 
those of last year in volume. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market cointinues to weaken as new 
crop offerings make an appearance and 
sales are largely confined to small lots 
for immediate needs: The index number 
of California beans declined 4.8 points 
during the week -to 193.9, compared to 
175.6 a year earlier. Unusually warm 
weather has hastened harvesting opera- 
tions and these are now under way in 
all districts. Canners have been in the 
market all week but have been buying 
for immediate requirements only. They 
have been paying from $9.00 to $9.25 
for the higher qualities in U.S. No. 1 
Small White beans and up to $11.75 for 
Large Limas. A few No. 1 Pink beans 
have also gone to canners at $7.50 per 
100 pounds. Harvesting of the new crop 
in most districts is expected to reach its 
peak about October 1st. 


TOMATOES—Under the impetus of 
ideal growing condtions, tomatoes have 


THE CANNING TRADE 


matured early and deliveries to canners 
to August 30th amounted to 441,172 tons, 
compared with 221,405 tons to a corre- 
sponding date last year. Growers with- 
out contracts are ‘having difficulties in 
disposing of their crop and some losses 
are being incurred. Canners are having 
difficulties in handling all deliveries and 
some lots have been going into cold stor- 
age for the time being. The warm 
weather has caused some sunburn and 
a careful inspection of deliveries is being 
insisted upon. Opening prices on juice 
and paste are making an appearance and 
are rather below those that have been 
prevailing on last season’s pack. Fancy 
juice is now being quoted on several lists 
at: 8-oz. $.65 a dozen; No. 303, $1.05; 
No. 2, $1.10; 46 oz., $2.50 and No. 10, 
$4.70. Fancy paste is moving at: No. 
300, $2.171%2; No. 214, $3.62, and 10’s at 
$11.00 for 26% and $13.00 for 30%. 


FRUITS—The California fruit pack 
in general is definitely off from that of 
last year with canners not certain that 
any item in the list will be able to show 
a gain. Apricots, peaches, pears and 
fruit cocktail are definitely a smaller 
pack and prices on most items have 
stiffened somewhat in recent weeks. 
Fancy apricots are selling as high as 
$4.60 for No. 2%s, with No. 10s priced 
at $15.75. Cling peaches in the No. 2% 
size are moving at $3.00, or higher, for 
fancy, with freestone peaches selling for 
$3.50. Some sales of Bartlett pears have 
been reported at more than $4.00 a dozen 
for the fancy grade in the No. 2% size. 
There seems to be a good demand for 
fruit cocktail with recent sales reported 
at $3.85 for No. 2% fancy and $13.90 
for No. 10s. 


SALMON—The pack of Alaska sal- 
mon for the season, ended August 31, is 
placed at 2,899,126 cases, or the heaviest 
since 1954. By species the pack is listed 
as follows: King, 50,664 cases; red, 
480,811; pink, 1,571,448; chum, 714,857, 
and coho, 81,346. Gains over last season’s 
figures were made in every species, with 
the exception red. The pack, of the prized 
red salmon amounted to but 480,811, 
against the 1957 pack of 735,582 cases. 
It is estimated that the Puget Sound 
sockeye pack will be about 150,000 cases, 
as of September 1st, while the Canadian 
sockeye pack promises to slightly exceed 
700,000 cases. Prevailing prices at the 
close of the canning season run a rather 
wide range and are as follows: Alaska 
red talls, $32.00-$35.00 a case; halves, 
$20.00-$23.00; Pink talls, $21.00; halves 
$13.00-$13.50; Medium Red talls, $26.50- 
$27.50, halves, $15.00-$16.50; Summer 
Chums talls, $17.00-$18.00; Fall Chums 
talls, $16.50-$17.00. 


TUNA—California’s pack of canned 
tuna for the period from the first of the 
year to July 31st amounted to 6,400,000 
cases setting a new record high for any 
preceding 7 months period. This pack 
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was 500,000 standard cases, or 8 per cent 
above the previous seven months 1956 
record high of 5,900,000 cases, and 900,- 
000 cases or 16 percent above the 1957 
pack of 5,500,000 cases for the same pe- 
riod. Principal factors accounting for the 
new high in the pack are the record 
purse seine catches and heavier tuna 
imports. 


SARDINES—tThe sardine fishing sea- 
son is now on in full force in California 
and a much better showing is being made 
than last year. For the season to Sep- 
tember 5, total California landings 
amounted to 9,606 tons, against 728 tons 
to a corresponding date last year. Sar- 
dines in tomato sauce in 1-lb ovals, range 
in price from $5.60 to $6.00 per case 
of 24’s. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration. Fed- 
eral Supply Service, 7th & D Sts., S. W., 
Washington 25, D. C., has asked for bids 
on the following requirements: 


CANNED BLUEBERIES—Native or wild, 
or Cultivated, Choice, Grade B, water 
pack . 250 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Franconia, Va. Opening date September 
19, 1958. 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements: 


CANNED APPLES—Standard, Grade C, 
from 1958 crop, labeling required. 6,040 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 2,200 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Wilmington, Calif.; 8,680 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
October 6, 1958. 


CANNED APPLESAUCE—F ancy, Grade A, 
from 1958 crop, labeling required. 7,660 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 3,500 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Wilmington, Calif.; 7,740 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
October 6, 1958. 


RSP CHERRY PACK 
The 1958 pack of canned red pitted 
cherries totaled 2,746,314 actual cases 
as compared with the 1957 pack of 
3,604,022 cases, according to a report by 
the NCA’ Division of Statistics. 


RSP CHERRY PACK 
(Actual Cases) 


State 1957 1958 

Michigan ....... 2,575,520 1,755,275 
Wisconsin ......... 396,673 275,668 
Utah & Idaho .... 125,628 116,437 
Wash. & Ore. .... ee 153,378 110,994 


The totals do not include pie fillings. 


BERLIN 
CHAPMAN 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


FOR 

BETTER RETENTION OF 

e FLAVORS e COLOR 
e VITAMINS 


Widely used by the largest food packers 
in the country ... usually set up in a 
battery of 4 or 5 for one line of food at 
120 cans per minute . . . made in three 
sizes to hold thirty, twenty, or fifteen 
cases of tall cans . . . equipped with one 
cage, one cage truck and one set of 96 
trays . .. all shells tested to 40 Ibs. 
hydraulic pressure for working pres- 
sures up to 20 lbs. Also ASME code 
stamping. Write today for complete in- 
formation and recommendations of sizes 
to meet your plant setup. 


BERLIN,WISCONSIN 
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ASPARAGUS PACK 


The 1958 pack of canned asparagus 
totaled 7,486,359 actual cases, of which 
4,659,037 were all green and 2,827,322 
cases were white, according to a report 
by the NCA Division of Statistics. The 
1957 pack totaled 6,769,208 cases, of 
which 4,786,099 were all green and 
1,983,109 cases were white. 


ASPARAGUS PACK 
(Actual Cases) 


State 1957 1958 
New Jersey . 725,413 705,611 
Michigan ........ 797,638 748,098 
Wash. & Ore. = 509,507 638,215 
California. ..... . 8,586,878 4,215,250 
Other States . 239,475 248,483 
U. S. Total 6,769,208 7,486,359 


FLORIDA CITRUS PACKS 


1957-58 SEASON 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED CITRUS 
(Basie 24/2’s) 


1957-58 

Sw. Grapefruit Sections 20.0.0... 3,791,346 
Unsw. Grapefruit Sections «2.0.0.0... 119,746 
Broken Sections 268,227 
Citrus Salad 461,665 
Orange Sections 14,245 
Tangerine Juice 302,125 
Tangerine Blends 390 
Sw. Grapefruit Juice 3,446,661 
Unsw. Grapefruit Juice 6,037,254 
Sw. Orange Juice -8,540,721 
nsw. Orange Juice 9,305,046 
Sw. Blended Juice 2,596,247 


Unsw. Blended Juice 2/288,802 


1957-58 Total 
1956-57 Total 


37,172,475 
40,302,788 


PROCESSED CITRUS CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Gallons) 
1956-57 1957-58 
[) 1,801 1,149 
59 108 


Grapefruit ................ 
Blend & Tangerine 


FROZEN CITRUS CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Gallons) 


1956-57 1957-58 
Orange ....... 72,012 57,151 
2,949 3,330 
Blend 597 507 
793 147 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


8/31/57 8/30/58 
Grapefruit Juice .............. 2,591,608 1,402,798 
Orange Juice 2,419,703 1,714,979 
Combination Juice ad 794,434 363,835 
Grapefruit Sections 920,361 934,540 
Tangerine Juice 198,763* 25,089* 
Citrus Salad ....... 283,408** 174,797** 

*Includes Tang e Blends 


**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000 of Gallons) 


8/31/57 8/30/58 

Gals. Cases Gals. 

15,408 5,286 11,894 
4,297 1,105 2,487 
12/32Z. .... 2,037 374 1,123 
Bulk Gal: 5,345 3,912 
Total Gals. .... 27,087 19,416 
15 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. canner 
unless otherwise specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Pey., All Gr., No. 300 


Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal 3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small .. 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 
No. 1 Pic. ae 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, SrrtncLess, GREEN 
Fast 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. .........00 1.00-1.05 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303..........1.35 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. 
Std., Cut, No. 3038.. 
6.25-6.50 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std.. Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut., No. 303.......... 1 0-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WeEsr 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........2.00-2.75 
No. 10 11.50 
Crt, BOB. 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 J 
Ex. Std., 1 
7.25-7.75 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
6.75 
Wax, — .. Cut, 3 sv 
No. io 
oO. 
No. 10 7.25¢7.75 
SouTu 
FPey., Cut, Gri, No. 
o. 10 
NO: BOB 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
J -50 
Fey., Wh. 0 
No. 10 0 
3LUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303.......00.00 1.77% 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10 8.25 
7.25-7.75 
BEANS, LIMA 
Fasi 


Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 
No. 10 


Medium, No. 303 


Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. — 
No. 10 
No. 10 -- 
Med., No. 303 — 
No. 10 -- 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz... .8h 
No. 1,20 
No. 5.25 
Diced, No. 303 90 
No. 10 4.50 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 808......0.1.20 
No. 10 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.59 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
& CLS. Golden 
No. 1 8.50-9.50 
No, Ww 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15-1.20 
ING, 7.00 
Fey., No. 303.. .60-1.80 
9.00-10.00 
Ex. Sta. No. 1.40-1.50 


Mipwerst 


W.K., C.S.. Gold., Fey., 


"8.50-9.00 


3. 1.30-1.40 
7.50-8.50 

Std., No. 303 _—— 
Nu. lu 

W.h. & ©.S. Co. Gent. 

Ne. 10 

Ex. Std., No 1.50-1.55 
8. 75-900 

PEAS 

East ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
2 1.46 
2 2.25 
2 2.78 
3 1.50 
3 9.85 

Ex. 
No. 8.75 
No. 

4 sv. No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

Pod Run, No. 303 1.15 

East SWEETS 

ley., Pod Run, No. 303........1.85-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex. Std., 

No. 10 

Std., No. ase 

7.25-7.50 


Mipwesr ALASKAS 


3 sv., No. 303 


Min-West SWEETS 
Pey., 8. MO. BOB 1.55-1.65 
oO. ..9.00-9.25 
Fey., 4 1.35-1.40 
oO 10. 8.25 
Uner ned, No. BOS 1. 
No. 10 
No. 10 8.50 
Ungraded, No. 308 ....... 1.27% 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., No. 808 1.10 
No. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, 55 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 10 5.85 
RKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.15 
2 1.60 
No. 10 5.40 
No. 10 5.40 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 308........1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 


No. 10 6.76 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 2% — 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 .... 5.50 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 3, Sa. 2.20-2.25 
No, 2% 2.60 
9.50-10.50 


(Nominal) 
Trt-Sravres 


Ex. Std., No. 303.... 1.50-1.65 
1092.65 
| 7.75-8.00 

Std., No. 1 0021.05 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2.15-2.25 
7.00-7.25 

1.30 
No. 21, 2.20 
No. 10 7.50 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 308 - 
No. 2% 

Ex. Sta, 1.22% 
N 5 


wk 


— 


Sts 


Std., No. 303 


Bo. 10 
Texas, Std., No. 130.1125 
TOMATO CATSUP 
1.65 
9.50-10.00 
Mid- West, 
No. 10 
oO. 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..11.00-11.25 
Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 12.00 
No, 10 (per doz.) 80% 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 ..1. SO-1.55 


Mid-West, Fey., 1.045. 
1.05 
7.75 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303. ............ 1.30-1. 
8.0 
Std., No. 303 120 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.00 
oO. 7.50 
(Ea 


Halves, Fey., No. 214 


No. 10 

No. 10 

No. 10 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 246 
No. 10 

CHERRIES 

Water, Mo: BOB 2.30 
No. 10 13.50 

No. 10 20.25 

No. 10 18.65 

COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.65-8.85 
No. 10 13.50-13.90 
Choice, No. 808 
No. 2% 3.40 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308........ #1.75-1.7744 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 


PEACHES 
= Cling Fey., No. 308......2.0715 


Ne 10 
Choice, No. 
No. 


No. 
Std., No. 308 
No. 214 


No. 10 
Elberta, Fey., No. 21 
No. 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2........ 3.071%, 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.......,...... 2. 2.37% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
WO. 
No. 10 


No. 2% .. 


No. 10. 


JUICES 

APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. 
46 oz. tin .. 


Cc BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 


46 oz. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.45 
46 oz. + 3.10 
ORANGE. 
3.80 
Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
4.35 
32 oz. 14.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
1.3 0-1. 45 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No” 1.25 
46 oz 2.50-2.55 
Calif., Fey., 1.10 
No. 10 1.70 
FISH 
SALMON-—-Per Case 48 Cans 
Red, No. 1T 2.00-35.00 
.20,00-23.00 
Mest, No. .26.50-27.00 
15.25 5-16. 50 


... 
— Tall, No. 1 


1, 
12.75-13.50 


Chim, Tall, No, 1. .16.50-18.00 
11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif... Ovals, 24/1's ..5.60-6.00 
Ovals, 48/1’s ....... 8.75-9.00 
7.00 
Maine, 14 Oil Keyless. 
Oil Key Carton 10.50 
SHRIMP-Dev. 416 oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 7.75 
Large 7.20 
Medium 6.40 
Small 5.60 
Broken 5.05 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’ "Bressesensesesnns 14.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 
Chunks 10.25 
Grated 8.00 


1,50-12.00 
NO. 22 LO 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 808 
No. 10 Choice, No. 808 
Std., No. 808 
BIG. . 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308..........0 
Oo DUD 
No. 308 5501.65 ‘ 
' 
4 SV., NO. 808 2501.80 
10 
= 


